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POLAND TODAY 


By ARTHUR WILLIAM DUNN 


National Director, Junior Red Cross 





“Children of refugees are now streaming home to find no dwellings, no tools, no livestock, no school buildings” 


EAR COMRADES FROM ACROSS THE 
OCEAN: 

If any disaster should threaten you, remem- 
ber, please, that there are little children’s hearts anx- 
ious to assist you. They are separated from you by 
the blue waters of the ocean, but they are bound with 
the ties of true friendship. Many Polish heroes fought 
in the ranks of your army; for instance, Kosciuszko 
and Pulaski. 

I thank you very much in the name of my little 
countrymen for all you have done for our Polish Jun- 
iors. My lips will always pronounce your dear names 
with gratefulness and love. 

Long live America and the American Juniors! 
it be repeated in your country as it is here. 


Let 


FRANCES XAVIER GAWRONSKI, 
(16 years old), Commercial School, Lodz, Poland. 


A representative of the Junior American Red Cross 
in Poland writes: ‘‘If I had had a wishing cap yester- 
day, I should have wished that you were here with me 
on my visit to the schools in Brody to distribute the 
school books you children made it possible to give 
when you contributed your money to the National 
Children’s Fund. I am sure you would have felt that 
all your work and sacrifices were certainly worth while.” 

Would that there were some magic by which a clear 
vision could be brought to every member of the Junior 
American Red Cross of the service they are performing 
in far-away lands! It would even help if we could only 
pass on to you more of the thrilling stories that come 
to us from your representatives in Europe who are 
devotedly working, day in and day out, to bring the 
richest possible harvest from the National Children’s 
Fund—your fund, which is bringing health and courage 
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to childhood everywhere and, best of all, welding bonds 
of friendship among the nations of the earth. 

Does the question ever occur to you why the Junior 
American Red Cross has a foreign program and a 
National Children’s Fund to support it? A glimpse 
at what is going on in Poland will help to answer that 
question. 

Poland is only one of the countries in Europe in 
which American Juniors have a direct interest; in 
which they have an investment that is already bringing 
returns of the most valuable kind to us in America, as 
well as benefits to the’ children of these foreign lands. 
Poland is indeed an old friend of ours, for we shall 
never forget her heroes who helped to found our nation. 
In the park that faces the White House in Washington 
is a statue of Kosciuszko, and a few blocks away on 
Pennsylvania Avenue is one of Pulaski. These two 
Polish heroes came to help America in her hour of need, 
the American Revolution. Pulaski gave his life for 
American freedom in the battle of Savannah. Kos- 
ciuszko returned to Poland to lead a revolution against 
Russian oppression. I shall have to leave it to the 
readers of this article to gather such information as 
they may of the centuries-long struggle of Poland for 
independence, of its heroes, of its contributions to 
civilization in science, art, and other fields of endeavor. 

In the eastern part of Poland, near the Russian 
border, lies the city of Lwow, or Lemberg, as the Aus- 
trians called it. It has always been the gateway from 
the East. Perhaps the first thing one notices in this 
city are the beautiful towers of churches, the homes of 
many different faiths, for here the people of the East 
mingle with those of the West. There is an ancient 
university, there are beautiful art galleries, and in the 
park is one of the most famous pictures of Europe, a 
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Seventy-five cents worth of buckwheat seed “‘will pro- 
duce a harvest that will sustain a child for an entire season’”’ 





panorama of the battle of Raclawice, where Kosciuszko, 
the friend of Washington, led the peasants against the 
Russian oppressors. 

The country surrounding Lwow is the beginning of 
the great Russian steppe, one of the most fertile lands 
in all the world. It is so rich that it has always been 
the envy of bordering nations, and its very wealth has 
been its destruction. On the steppe the houses are 
built in clusters of four or five, sometimes as many as 
twenty together. Every owner has his small strip of 
land, often beginning at his back door and extending 
in a straight line out over the country. Each peasant 
plants something different in his strip so that the coun- 
try looks like a beautiful striped skirt of a woman. 
Where the land is ploughed it is almost purple-black; 
in August the wheat makes a gold stripe, the 
buckwheat a russet-red, the casha a green, 





or sometimes worse than nothing, for in seven years the 
land has grown up to small birch forests. In the fight- 
ing area the barbed wire entanglements are still as 
vicious as ever.” 

One of the things that the Junior American Red 
Cross is doing in Poland is extending aid to the ‘‘re- 
patriated’’ children—the children of these refugees who 
are now streaming home in such numbers to find no 
dwellings, no tools, no live stock, no school buildings. 
Your representative tells some of the things she saw 
on her recent trip: 

“‘My first visit was to the orphan asylum at Horodec. 
This asylum, in an old, tumble-down barrack, has 180 
ragged, shivering, pinched, unhappy little children. 
There was no fire in all the place. Most of the children 
were barefoot though it was a very cold and rainy 
autumn day. The only bright spot was the three 
teachers who struggled to put something cheerful into 
their lives. In the hospital thirty-six children are 
quarantined. There are no nurses and practically no 
attendants. 

“There were no school books except the few that 
the director had bought from his own scanty means. 
What seemed to worry him most, was that there was 
no hand work nor interesting literature for the older 
children. He has set aside one room for a play room, 
but has no equipment, not even a ball. It was the 
first time in my life that I have ever seen any children 
that I felt could not be asked to do service for some one 
more unhappy than they. When the director turned 
to his children and said, ‘Would you like a letter from 
America?’ the little old faces actually looked interested 
and childish for a moment, though not one child did 
more than smile. 

“There are in the village many children of widows 
who returned too short a time ago to be able to arrange 
for the winter. We saw a widow and three children 
living in a sort of wigwam made of birch saplings. 
This little house was built inside the foundations of 
their old home, which was level with the ground. . . 
‘Practically all these people are barefooted. Their 





and the yellow linseed blossom, often dotted 
with red poppies, a gorgeous trimming for 
it all. In the spring this trimming is the 
blue of the flax, with always the dots of the 
red poppies. 

But during the recent Great War, Poland 
was crossed four times by invading armies. 
A part of the country was fought over seven 
times. Just last October your representa- 
tive in Poland made a trip into the frontier 
bordering on Russia, and writes: 

“This strip of country was directly in the 
path of the retreating Russians, who burned 
the villages, driving the people before them 
into Russia. The Russian Government is 
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now returning these people by the thousands. 
They return to their villages to find nothing. 
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American Juniors have aided in providing play- 


grounds and summer camps. Top whipping 





clothing is often scraps of rags bound round their legs 
and arms. They cannot help each other as each one 
has scarcely enough for himself. We saw many dug- 
outs where the families had been fortunate enough to 


get a few timbers to brace the walls. One man proudly 


showed us a pane of glass about 5 x 5 inches in the door. 
He said his wife had made money for the glass by 
weaving on a hand-made loom.” 

Poland is poor, says one of our reports, not only in 
The 


the necessities of life, but also in human material. 
work of the Junior American Red Cross in 
Poland is not so much that of supplying 
the immediate ‘‘ necessities of life,”’ as it 
is that of insuring to Poland the 
‘‘*human material”? of which she 
stands so greatly in need. Food 
for the starving and clothing 
for the naked are of course 
necessary, and the Junior 
American Red Cross has not 
failed to supply some of these 
things. During the past year 

a great many boxes of cloth- 
ing have been made up and 
sent to Poland by American Jun- 
iors. But there are other or- 
ganizations, both Polish and for- 
eign, working in Poland for the 
immediate relief of the people. The 
little money that the Junior Red 
Cross could contribute for the pur- 
chase of food and clothing would 
not add much tothe work of these organizations. 

And so the National Children’s Fund of American 
Juniors is used in Poland in ways that help to save life, 
to be sure, but that, more especially, make for perma- 
nent health, that contribute to the joy of living, that 
create a courageous outlook on life, that build up self- 
confidence, that educate for usefulness, that develop 
leadership and the spirit and habit of cooperation. 
One Polish teacher said, ‘“‘ Whatever you can do for us, 
please send us something that the little girls can make. 
They have nothing to do all day long.” 
playgrounds and summer camps, and _ especially 
“things to do,’”’ of use to themselves and others, the 
Junior American Red Cross is helping to build up the 
‘“‘human material” upon which the future of Poland 
must depend. Do you not think this is wise policy? 
Are you not glad to have a part in it? 

Seventy-five cents in American money would not go 
very far in buying food for starving children. But 
that amount of money spent for buckwheat seed will 
produce a harvest of buckwheat that will sustain the 
life of a Polish child for an entire season. So the Junior 
American Red Cross has supplied seed, and in doing so 
has given the Polish children something to do in the 
open air that will build up their health and occupy 
their minds and hands. One of the illustrations in 
this article shows a group of Polish children standing by 
a stack of buckwheat that they have themselves raised. 


In providing 









“‘We are bound with the ties of true friendship” 


These children are part of a family of eleven, who were 
driven from Poland in 1915, and who returned home 
after an arduous journey in which they lost their 
mother, and are living in a dugout on the site where 
their village once stood. The clothes they stand up in, 
a few strings of dried mushrooms, and the stack of 
buckwheat represent their worldly possessions. Do you 
not think their stack of buckwheat looks big to them? 

One very unique phase of the gardening work assisted 
by American Juniors should be mentioned. It is the 

cultivation of medicinal herbs. In the north of 
Poland, around the city of Wilno, this was 
once a flourishing industry. It is said 
that in Poland there are 850 kinds of 
plants that have medicinal value. 
The industry has, however, almost 
disappeared, largely because of 
the scarcity of people familiar 
with its methods. The city of 
Wilno has apportioned suitable 
land, accessible to the schools, 
for model gardens for the pro- 
duction of medicinal plants, ana 
here a professor from the uni- 
versity has arranged for talks to 
the pupils on the care and culti- 
vation of the plants, their col- 
lection, drying, packing, etc. 

All but the very heavy work 

in these gardens is done by 

the Juniors of the district. 

American Juniors are assist- 
ing in buying the seeds and tools, and in providing other 
equipment. Excursions are made, also, to the woods 
and fields for the collection of wild herbs, the prepara- 
tion of which for market is demonstrated. Thus, 
this project combines the elements of enjoyment, 
education, and practical economy. 

When the representative of the Junior American 
Red Cross visited the city of Lwow (Lemberg) last 
September, she was shown rakes, hoes, shovels, and 
other implements, the wooden parts of which had all 
been made by Polish Juniors, and which were to be 
used in cultivating school gardens. Yes, there is a 
Polish Junior Red Cross. It is organized in “‘ Junior 
Circles”’ in the schools. And some of these “‘circles” 
are now in correspondence with Junior Red Cross 
‘auxiliaries’ in the United States. The letter at the 
beginning of this article is one of a number received 
while this article was being written, to be sent to 
American schools. 

These Polish Juniors are developing a wonderful 
Junior spirit. In Lwow our representative saw “‘case 
after case of garments made by Polish Juniors from 
materials furnished by American Juniors.” Half of 
these garments were to be kept for local needs, while 
the other half were sent to Warsaw for the relief of 
“‘repatriated”’ children. Thus is the service rendered 
by American Juniors passed on by their beneficiaries to 
others. Another illustration comes to hand. One of 
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the greatest needs in Poland is for shoes. A Polish 
school was found in which there was shoe-making 
equipment, but no leather. To this school American 
Juniors gave leather from which the Polish boys, or- 
ganized as a “Junior Circle,’’ are making 100 pairs of 
shoes, 75 of which they are giving to needy ‘‘re- 
patriates.’’ Our latest report says that Polish Junior 
Circles are ‘‘clamoring”’ for materials which they may 
transform into articles of use. Seven towns are men- 
tioned, for example, whose Junior Circles want mate- 
rials from which to make garments for the needy, and the 
Juniors of Wilno are asking for materials from which to 
make art objects for sale, the proceeds to be used for the 
relief of repatriates. 

In this city of Lwow there is held an annual fair, 
visited by people from all parts of Poland and from 
other countries as well. This last autumn the Junior 
Red Cross had an exhibit at this fair. In the booth 
were displayed Junior posters artistically mounted, 
covers of Junior magazines from various countries, 
photographs of Junior activities such as gardening, 
playgrounds, basket-weaving, shoe-cobbling, and a 
great assortment of articles made by Polish Juniors from 
American materials, including knitted garments, rugs, 
garden tools, etc. There was also a display of letters both 
from America and from Poland to America. ‘Our 
booth,”’ says the report, ‘‘was on a corner, and for ten 





days was a very busy corner. It is estimated that about 
eight thousand people passed through. Though it rained 
most of the time, our posters kept the crowd cheerful.”’ 

I am sure that no one who reads the first half of this 
article will any longer doubt that there is a real need in 
Poland for the friendship of the Juniors of America; and 
that no one who reads the rest of the article will ques- 
tion the real value of the assistance that is being given, 
And 
one of the best things about it is that American Juniors 


or the wisdom of the method by which it is given. 
are getting such splendid returns for their effort. For is 
it not a rich reward to know that our influence is extend- 
ing the spirit of service throughout the world, and that 
we are establishing contacts that will mean so much for 
world-wide friendship in the years to come! 

This is what the National Children’s Fund means. 
And if by your example you have stimulated the needy 
children of Poland or other countries to give to others 
even more needy than they, a quarter, a half, or three- 
quarters of what they produce from the materials which 
you have sent to them, shall we withhold the gift of a 
small fraction of our abundance for the continuation of 
the work which we have begun? 

In other countries than Poland the Juniors of America 
are performing similar service of which you already 
know something, and about which you will be told more 
from month to month. 


GOING TO SCHOOL IN A CASTLE 


IBRARIES throughout Italy have had only a few children’s books and 
these were not placed on open shelves but were locked in large heavy 


cases away from the eager eyes of the children. 


The Junior Red Cross 


established two children’s libraries, one in Rome and one in Reggio Calabria. 


(Reggio was completely destroyed a few years ago by an earthquake.) These 


libraries have bright reading rooms with attractive books and are proving 


most attractive to the children. 


country girl, twelve years old, and am in the fourth elementary grade. 
When I am not in school I have to help my mother with the house-work. 


In the evenings I often read to my 
mother and grandmother. My father 
was killed in the war. 

“The village in which I live is 
called ‘Calice,’ and is situated in a 
part of Tuscany called ‘Lunigiana.’ 
Our school is in the most important 
village, and is located in an ancient 
castle called ‘Castello Doria.’ I am 
sending you a photograph of this cas- 
tle as well as of some of the castles in 
the neighboring villages. The other 
castles are called ‘Castelli Malaspina.’ 

“T love America very much. Dear 
fellow-students, how happy we shall be 
at the beginning of next year when we 
receive a long letter from you! Wesend 
you our love. My class also belongs 
to the Italian Junior Red Cross.” 
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The following extract from a letter tells of | 
the joy these books are bringing to the children of Italy: 
‘To show you our gratitude, I will write you of many things. 
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F YOU LIVE in a Korean house and 
wear Korean clothes it is easy to under- 
stand why even on a great holiday like 
the first day of the new year the children 
do not hurry out to their merrymaking 
very early in the morning. It is very 
{ warm and comfortable for Kim and his 
sister lying in the big padded quilts on 
| the hot raised floor. They are still 
sleepy. ‘The noise of the wooden pad- 
| dles pounding their new year’s finery 
to a glossy smoothness kept up till very 
late the night before. The noise of the 
paddles is their usual lullaby. 

The beginning of the new year is a 
| very important time in Korea. 
| are holidays for five days. The schools 
and most of the stores are closed and 

the people spend their time making calls 
and visiting with their friends and rela- 
tives. New Year’s Day is the children’s 
special holiday. 


There 


Every child has a new 
dress or at least aclean one. That is almost 
the same thing in Korea. Their clothes are 
made of thin silk or cotton of the brightest 
imaginable colors, pink, green, red, yellow, 
and cerise are favorites. Every time these clothes 
are washed they must be redyed, because all the dyeing 
is done at home with colors that are not fast. You 
can imagine that it is sometimes a long time between 
wash days. 

It is very cold in Korea at New Year’s time. Every 
house has a double floor, one laid on the ground and 
the other a foot or two above it. The space between 
these two floors is the furnace. The fuel is put in 
from the outside through a little door in the wall. 
The door is shut tight, and the house soon begins to 
warm up. The smoke escapes through an opening in 
the side of the house opposite the furnace door. 

When the floor gets quite hot the children at last 
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Kim and his sister 


THE NEW YEAR IN KOREA 


Big brothers and sisters 
take the little ones by the hands and they 
start. The are full of children 
dressed in their new bright clothes. They 


they are ready. 
streets 


walk slowly and very sedately with their 
little black eyes shining with pleasure at 
the gay sight and their own new clothes. 
First they call on their grandparents. 
They find the grandparents waiting for 
them near the front of the house. They 
make three very low and solemn bows 
to show their respects. The grand- 
mother takes the girls to the women’s 
part of the house and the boys go off 
with grandfather to the men’s rooms. 
Here the children receive their presents 
—sweetmeats, jewelry, and pennies for 
each one. After a short visit they 
make their good-bye bows and go on to 
the next relatives where the same thing 
happens all over again. This keeps up 
all day. The walk from house to house is 
as much fun as the calls themselves. 
The streets are lined with booths where fasci- 
nating things are for sale for a penny. There are 
bright colored paper lanterns with streamers; 
tissue paper windmills, paper flowers tied to sticks, can- 
dy, nuts, glass rings, tiny animals, and all sorts of min- 
iature things in clay. It is hard to decide what to do 
with grandfather’s penny and what with Uncle Song’s. 
At last when the air begins to grow chilly the chil- 
dren reluctantly turn towards home. Not until next 
year will there be another day when so much is done for 
them. Nobody makes the children work much, but 
nobody pays much attention to them either. Soa day 
when everything is done to make them happy and 
everyone gives them presents is a great treat. But all 
When they get home the whole 
deliciously of the grand feast that 
The food is already piled in great 


the fun is not over yet. 
house smells 


ends the day. 


wii 


get up and dress. Their underclothes are made pyramids in the big bowls. There is a wonderful 
just like their outside dish of fish and vege- 
clothes, only in winter TMM iD = §$tables, all kinds of meat 
they are padded like a : ANNOUNCEMENT = cut in little slices, fruit 


bed quilt. Part of the ap- 
parel of both boys and 


girls is a pair of full pad- 
ded trousers that pull 
way up under the arms = 
and tie there. Their 
clothes have no buttons 
or hooks and eyes but tie 
together with bright-col- 
ored silk streamers. 
Calling is the great new 
year’s fun of the Korean 
children. At eleven o’clock 
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ALL AMERICAN Rep Cross Motion Pictures INCLUDING 
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and nuts, and pyramid 
after pyramid of steaming 
rice. The children eat 
and eat just as many 
American children do on 
: Thanksgiving day. Long 
after their usual bed time 
they bundle up in their 
quilts and lie down on the 
warm floor to dream of 
the pleasant streets, pres- 
ents, and wonderful din- 
ners of the holiday. 


READY FOR RELEASE 


W. Washington Blvd. 


2022 Third Avenue. 
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This delicate picture i¢ made entirely of bits of wood, pieced together, and is a gift to American Juniors from children of Alsace 


PICTURES THAT TELL A STORY 


VERY PART of the picture which heads this 
page, with the exception of the brass name plate, 
is made of wood. The building, the trees, the 
fence, the rocks, the grass, and the sky are all pieces 
of colored wood, of differing shades, which have been 
put together with great patience and skill, so that a 


finished picture of an Alsatian church appears. It is 
wood inlay work of a high grade, a ‘‘mosaic of wood,” 
you might say. And what is it doing here? Let a 


report from Junior American Red Cross headquarters 
in Paris tell you! 

After a visit to the branches of the circulating library 
at Neuf-Brisach, Alsace, which is a gift of American 
Juniors, a Junior representative found a large reception 
prepared for her at the library. She writes: 

‘On returning to Neuf-Brisach, we found the Library 
packed with children who had seized the opportunity 
of a visit from the American Juniors’ representative to 
offer a gift which they had bought several weeks before 
from their own small earnings. This is a picture made 
of wood inlay, framed, and bearing a brass plate which 
reads—‘Don de Reconnaissance des Petits Alsaciens 
de Neuf-Brisach a Leurs Amis du JUNIOR AMERI- 
CAN RED CROSS’ (Gift of appreciation from the 
little Alsatians of Neuf-Brisach to their friends of the 
Junior American Red Cross). 

“In making the presentation an Alsatian boy read 
the following message to American Juniors: 
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“Tt has come to my lot to offer, in the name of my 
little comrades, our deepest thanks for the beautiful 
library which you have given us. These splendid 
books afford us a great field of interest and at the same 
We 
ask you, Madame, to kindly express our thanks to our 
little friends in America who have made us this lovely 
gift and we offer this picture to remind them of their 
ever-grateful little friends of Alsace.’ 


time help us in perfecting the French language. 


“Two little girls in Alsatian costume then presented 
a sheaf of autumn flowers nearly five feet long and one 
of the most gorgeous conceivable.” 

On the next page (73) is a framed picture fully as 
It 
shows a regular photograph in a rare mounting, for 
the frame is hand-worked silver and the cross at the 


novel as the picture of wood bits on this page. 


top, which looks black in the halftone reproduction, 
is gold. It is another beautiful expression of gratitude 
for Junior American Red Cross educational assistance, 
and comes from the little mountain country of Albania, 
the land of the ancient Illyrians, in Southeast Europe. 
Here again a report from one of your own representa- 
You 
should know that Albania, until 1918, had been under 
Turkish domination for 500 years, with no schools that 
could be called its own. An elementary school, started 
in Tirana, the capital of this now independent country, 
through the aid of the Junior American Red Cross, was 


tives should tell you the story of the picture. 






A frame of silver wire, worked 
into a lace-like pattern, 

and adorned witha 

cross of gold 


x 
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turned over to the Albanian authorities recently. De- 
scribing the exercises, a report says: 

“The program closed with the presentation of cer- 
tificates. 
little girl, I was informed by the headmaster that I, too, 
should get a certificate in trust, a certificate for the 
Junior boys and girls of America signed and sealed by 


Just after the last one was handed to a 


the heart’s devotion of every child and Albanian teacher 
in the school. This was to be sent to America so that 
all the children in America might know it was their 
very own, for they had richly earned it by their great 
help to the Elementary School during a time when 
otherwise there would have been no schooling for most 
of those who had heen its pupils. 

‘“Then I was handed a group photograph of the chil- 
dren of the school set in a beautifully wrought frame 
of filigree, the work of Tirana’s master artificer. 
Attached to and above the upper frame is a beautifully 
designed field in silver from the 
oval center of which stands out a 
cross done in gold and lettered 
around with the legend, Kryqi Kug 
Amerikan, the Albanian designa- 
tion for the American Red Cross. 
I was asked to tell the Juniors that 
for the useful and happy two years 
of school they had made possible = 


WT 
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For universal peace we strive, 
With Love our way is lighted; 
For service to humanity 

The Juniors stand united. 
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It encloses a Photograph of the 
Tirana, Albania, Elementary 
School, a present to 
American Juniors 
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for them, the children of Albania sent their thanks 
‘As many as the silver stars of night,’ and that the 
silver frame was an emblem of ‘Fatit té Bardhe’—an 
emblem of white fortune—which they should ever wish 
for all the children of America. 

“Best of all, I was told that the Juniors had been, 
were, and would be remembered by the Albanian 
children in their prayers. Some of these children are 
Mohammedan, but Christian, and all pray to the All- 
Father by one name, ZOT, and there is no religious 
intolerance among the three sects. ‘We are first 
Albanians and brothers,’ they say, ‘and a difference of 
religion cannot, then, bring discord among us.’”’ 

How the frame of silver and gold was made is told 
as follows: “If you examine the silver filigree, you will 
see that it is made from very fine twisted wire. After 
the silversmith makes his general design, he out- 
lines it in the heavier pieces of metal and then taking 
the silver wire he twists it into sep- 
arate little curlikews, one shape or 
another, and, fitting them into the 
framework, he dips the article in 





some preparation and _ holds it 
over the coals until the whole thing 


adheres together permanently.” 
Do not these pictures tell a story 


that is worthwhile? 
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MACEDONIA 


By Elsie Graves Benedict 
Drawings by Anna Milo Upjohn 


GES seem important to young people, al- 
though the less that is said about them the 
better it all. Edward 

was ten, Mary eight. Edward had lovely eyes below 
an unusually high forehead; Mary had lovelier 


is for However, 


eyes above a pretty mouth. Their father is a 
well-known American. 

I met them in Monastir. While their mother 
bought a piece of peasant embroidery we three 
leaned on a bridge and watched Bazaar Day with 
its color and clamor, cucumbers and cattle. 
Thinking that Edward was absorbed like myself 
in the wonder of the scene, I was startled when 
with thoughtful frankness he made this surprising 
speech: “‘Sister Mary is very sweet; but I am 
taller and stronger than she is,—and wiser. I 
certainly am wise. But Mary is getting wise, too. 
You see my wisdom got so interesting to Mary 
that she began to ask me questions and, of course, 
I just had to answer.”’ (Pause.) ‘It’s that new 
geography book that has made me wise.” 

“Tll ask you one thing you don’t know,” I 
gasped. (Incredulity on Edward’s face.) ‘‘From 
what race have the Macedonians descended ?”’ 

“Oh, no fair,” said Edward, ‘“‘I have not come to 
that yet.” 

“‘Let’s look around and see,”’ I said, and again fell to 
studying the colorful, motley mob surging up and 
down the street. 

“They are all different,’”’ Edward cried. 

‘Maybe you are pretty wise,” I said, “for that is 
the answer. They are no race and everyrace,”’ 

‘*Let’s count the different ones while we wait,”’ said he. 
“While we wait,” echoed Mary. So Edward began— 
**Look, there’s a Bulgarian woman and little girl with 
bread rings,—I know them—that’s one; and the boy with 
the red fez lying in the sun—Turk—that’s two; and the 
Serb! in white linen—three ;—Oh, see the Gipsy boy there 
on the donkey! My but he is burned black!” 

“That’s four,” said Mary, adding—‘‘and I know the 
Greeks are here.” 

‘“Who said so, sister?” 

“You did.” 

““Must be true then,’’ answered Edward calmly— 
““That’s five. How about Jews?” ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered 
—‘‘In the cloth shops; and that tall man with the 
white trousers with black braid—he is Albanian. I don’t 
see any Montenegrins but, of course, they are here.”’ 





“That is six, seven, and eight,” said Mary. ‘And 
who else? Rumanians?” 
“Yes, Rumanians—see they are there! That’s 


nine,” said Edward. Then turning to his sister— 
“This will be nice for you to know, Mary.” 
“Did you know, Edward,” I said, ‘‘that almost all 
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Grecian water boy and faithful animal that carries the water jars 


these Balkan races except about two of them have 
governed some portion of Macedonia sometime, and 
yet, although they all live here together they never 
entirely mix, and so keep their national characteristics 
and some of their national costumes?” Then as a 
thought struck me—‘‘Edward, when you were in 
Paris, did you ever eat ‘Macedoine’ of vegetables?” 
“Yes,” said he indifferently—then suddenly waxing 
excited “Oh, Mary, that’s something awfully wise. 
They call it after this country because it’s so mixed 
up, carrots, peas, potatoes, and—.” ‘‘And 
turnips,” said Mary triumphantly. Edward looked 
at her speculatively. ‘‘ Mary, I believe you are wiser 
all of a sudden.” 

“Then,” said I, “I suppose you know about the 
biggest ‘Macedoine’ of all?’ ‘‘No,” said he, ‘but 
maybe if you could givé me a hint—.” 

“The Junior Red Créss,” I said. 

“Ts that in the geography book?” he asked. 
I said, “but the geogmaphy book is in it.” 
asked Edward. 


beans, 


“No,” 
‘“How?” 
“Tell us how,”’ echoed Mary. 

‘Because all the children and young people of most of 
the world are in it,” said I. ‘‘It’s a great Macedoine of 
friendship, representing the brotherhood of man, and 
when you taste it you like the flavor and want more.”’ 
“Oh, I know,” said Edward—he really is fairly wise 
sometimes—‘‘Oh, Mary, do you see, that is the kind of 
a dish that will make the world strong if we take it three 
times a-a-a-week.”’ 

“Three times a day!”’ said friendly Mary. 
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Women, children, and the aged, to the number of about 700,000, are scattered among the islands of Greece and on 
the mainland, dependent on outside assistance for food and clothing this winter, because Christian peoples have 
been driven out of Asia Minor by the Turks. The Junior Red Cross is helping by making children’s and babies’ 
garments. This sketch of a Grecian shepherd girl was made on the Island of Crete by the Junior American 
Red Cross artist in 1921, and indicates the beauty and quiet of the region in less stressful times than now 
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Give the children a true idea of war in their his- 

tory books, and the next generation would no more 

want a war than they would want an earthquake. 
—Israe: Zangwill 


The National Children’s Fund Te: 


lead- 
ing article in this issue of JUNIOR RED Cross News, by 
the National Director of the Junior American Red 
Cross, gives a rounded-out example of how the National 
Children’s Fund is made to serve in one war-stricken 
country, Poland. It strikingly illustrates the practical 
way in which the Junior program of combined educa- 
tion and relief operates, and reveals a basic policy of 
helping others to help themselves. This article may 
incidentally open the eyes of many as to the far-reach- 
ing and lingering misery produced by war. It is prob- 
able that the News will be enabled to present a series 
of similar articles showing both the variety and the 
geographical range of activities which are made possible 
by the National Children’s Fund. 

It is highly desirable that every school enrolled in 
the Junior American Red Cross be represented in the 
work done under the National Children’s Fund. Con- 
tributions to this fund should be the result of coopera- 
tive effort on the part of Juniors and their teachers, by 
the giving of a play, for instance, by conducting a sale 
of some kind, or by personal sacrifices of so-called 
luxuries, but should never be ‘“‘raised’’ by direct or 
imperative collections. 


A Letter from School Fifteen™ » 


- 


Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Junior American Red Cross in 
New York City has forwarded to National Head- 
quarters in Washington, D. C., a letter from Public 
School 15, Manhattan, that may stand as an editorial 
all in itself. Here it is: 
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Dear Executive Secretary : 

Here is Fifteen’s contribution to the work of the 
Junior Red Cross for the next year. Our enrollment 
card tells you our figures and we have worked it out in 
our arithmetic lessons that we have contributed $0.123 
per child, Junior Red Cross work applied to our daily 
program, you see. 

We hope that you will keep on being generous enough 
to let us have the JuNioR RED Cross NEws in numbers 
large enough to allow every teacher to keep her class 
copy, and to have two sets of forty each for use as class 
text books for the use of all grades. If this is asking 
too much do not hesitate to tell us and we may be able 
to find some more money to pay for the magazines. 
Our Red Cross box is ever on the desk for the sacrifice 
of lolly-pops er chewing gum. We children are learning 
to serve. 

We all send greetings to children of the world who are 
Juniors with us, and best wishes that very soon we shall 
clasp warm hands all around the great circle that will 
make us all one nation under the Red Cross flag. 

With affectionate greetings to you, our Secretary, 

Your friends, 
THE Juniors oF FirrEEN, Manhattan. 


An Antidote for Hate When children in 


Albania, or 
France, or Poland, take great care to make something 
with their hands as a token of gratitude for the educa- 
tional assistance given them by American Juniors, 
positive proof is presented that the particular effort has 
gained a measure of success. There are in different 
parts of this magazine, manifestations of gratitude, in 
one form or another, for carefully-placed Junior help, 
which point to definite progress in promoting mutual 
understanding and good-will among the children of the 
world. 

‘“‘It is not only the physical help which is valuable,”’ 
says one foreign writer, in commenting on American aid 
in rehabilitating war-punished peoples, ‘‘ but the spirit- 
ual succor to the minds of mankind which are tormented 
by the events of the past years and are sick due to 
cruelty and hate.” 

There is an antidote for hate in knowing its utter 
baselessness in the divine plan, and in supplanting it 
with genuine brotherly love. This antidote is being 
administered to the best of its understanding today by 
the Junior Red Cross, a country-wide and world-wide 
humanitarian organization of children. 


A ROSE OF HOPE 
By ErHet BLAIR JORDAN 
I dug a little hole one day 
And put my troubles there; 
I left them all and went away, 
My spirit free from care. 


Long after when I chanced to pass 
The troubles I had doomed, 

I found that from the springing grass 
A rose of hope had bloomed. 
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IN THE WORLD'S DINING ROOM 


By Louise Franklin Bache 


Drawings by 





F YOU should accept invitations to dine with the 

boys and girls in foreign lands, you would find your- 

self eating a great many curious things in ways 
which seem quite as strange as the food is curious. In 
Japan, for instance, you will sit on the floor and have a 
little table one foot high quite to yourself, like the one 
shown in the picture on the cover of this magazine. A 
Japanese maid will wait on you as you have never been 
waited on before. When she approaches your table 
she will kneel and bow her head very low as she presents 
most humbly the dish she carries. You will find the 
menu all turned around. The meal starts with candy 
and cake, and the soup fol- 
lows. The soup is served 
in a bowl and you drink it; 
next will come salad and 
pickles and possibly some 
stewed eels, of which the 
Japanese are very fond. The 
meal is generally brought to 
a close with rice and tea. 
The Japanese eat rice as you 
eat bread. It is offered 
again and again so that no 
one need go away hungry. 
The rice and fish are eaten 
with chopsticks. 

When you dine in China, 


Svan ans nuucitvnieevanennnveiianaviiennnint 


Be kind. 


Be kind. 


TT 


Henry eS Pitz 


BE KIND 


Be kind, dear children. The world will bless 
The heart that delights to relieve distress — 
The hand that is ready to offer aid 


To child or animal made afraid, 


Be kind, dear children. 


That shuns to be partner with any wrong; 
The noblest men that the earth has known 


The heart grows strong 


Have lived not unto themselves alone. 


Be kind, dear children, and you shall see 
Eyes look into yours so gratefull, $ 

Though lips speak not, there is language yet, 
And the heart of a brute will not forget. 







\ 


scien 


There are a number of things which will seem strange to 
you, however. The teacups are brought to the table 
with the saucers on top. 





You find the Chinese eat 
with chopsticks in the same way your Japanese friends 
After each meal a servant 
brings in a bowl of hot water, dips a cloth in it and 
hands it around the table for each one to wipe his face 
and hands upon. 


did. There are no napkins. 


The meat is cut up in tiny bits before 
it comes to the table so it can easily be picked up with 
chopsticks. The main food of the Chinese consists of 
rice, vegetables, and fish. 
tea or hot water. 


The favorite drink is hot 
The Chinese do not like cold drinks. 

If it seemed strange to 
find each person in Japan 


WUUULUVEUEUEUAEOUUODEUEAEOEUG EUG EUUN LADEN OU ANON EAU EUAN AEN 


being served at a separate 
table it will seem even more 
strange, no doubt, when 
you reach the Philippines to 
find that every hot dish is 
prepared over a separate 
However, kitchen 
stoves in the Philippines are 


stove. 


only big red bowls in which 
a charcoal fire is made. 

All the things you have 
studied in your domestic 
science course and all of the 
things you have heard your 


HUTTE eee 


you will sit upon chairs =: Be kind. mother say about cooking 
around a dining room table = —Anonymous. and table manners seem 
much as vou do at home. STi iii tit Th nan topsy-turvy in India. There 
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they have a law which says 
that every bit of food not 
eaten at the table must be 
It is cus- 
tomary to serve the men 
first. When they have 
eaten all they wish, then 
the women eat. The 
bread of India consists of 
a flat unleavened cake of 
meal. Bread and rice 
form the chief food of the 
masses. In spite of the 
fact that India is 
so near the coun- 
try where china 


thrown away. 


dishes were first 
made we find the Hindu using only brass plates and 
plantain leaves on his table. 

It is dinner time in Palestine. The main dish for 
the occasion is placed in a large bowl in the middle of 
the floor. You squat on your heels with the rest of the 
family about the bowl and dip your hands in for your 
share of the food. Knives, forks and spoons are un- 
known. 

Although you are constantly finding many strange 
things in your travels, you will often meet old friends, 
too. In Turkey you will find the rule, “Be sure you 
wash your hands before you eat.’”” The Turks, how- 
ever, enforce this rule in quite a different way than we 
do in the United States. They wait until everyone is 
seated, then around comes a servant with a basin of 
water and a towel and everyone from the company 
down to the home folks must cleanse their hands. 
When the meal is over the same thing is repeated. <A 
usual Turkish dinner consists of sixteen courses. 

In Greece you will eat most of your meals out-of- 
doors. 

As you travel in Europe you will find yourself feeling 
very sorry for the boys and girls who have never known 
what a real American breakfast i$ like—with its fruit, 
cereal, brown crisp toast, hot bread, eggs and bacon, 
coffee for grown folks, and milk, or cocoa, for the 
young ones. In Italy your breakfast consists of a cup 
of coffee or a cup of milk. Sometimes you have bread 
and butter and sometimes you do not. The first real 
meal of the day comes between ten and twelve and is 
like your luncheon. Dinner is served at six and re- 
sembles an evening meal in the Ynited States, except 
that the Italians insist upon cooking most of their food 
in oil. They look upon tea as a medicine and garlic as 
a seasoning. The chestnut appears in a new role in 
this country where it is used as an article of food. It 
is dried or ground into meal, and after mixing it with 
maize it is made into bread. 

There is one thing you will like about Polish food 
and that is the highly decorative way each dish comes 
on the table; for the Pole insists that everything he eats 
must look pretty. The cheeses and pats of butter 


are lovely to behold, molded in various shapes and 
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The main food of the Chinese consists of rice, vegetables, and fish 


stamped with beautiful and 
original designs. 

There are many pretty 
Swedish customs in con- 
nection with dining. The 
Swedes are a very hos- 
pitable and kindly people. 
At dinner each guest 
stands behind his or her 
chair while one of the 
children of the family 
asks God’s blessing on the 
food that is to be served. 
At the conclusion 
the men bow and 
the women curtsy. 
When dinner 
is over the children go to their parents and kiss their 
hands saying, ‘‘“Tack for maten”’ (Thanks for food). 
As a guest you will also go to the host and hostess and 
thank them before leaving the dining room. Swedish 
boys and girls are very careful to keep one of the rules 
we are taught in America, ‘‘meals must be eaten at 
regular hours.”’ 

In France the long sticks of bread will interest you. 
You will also think the meal arrangement curious. 
The first meal in the day is called ‘little breakfast’ and 
consists of a cup of chocolate or coffee and a roll with- 
It is followed by a second breakfast 
The main meal 
like our 

France is not only well cooked 
You will find in France as in many 
countries that boys and 
girls have not only learned rules of proper eating, 
but they apply them. They eat slowly, chew their 
food well, and make meal time one of the happiest of 


out any butter. 
at noon resembling our luncheon. 
of the day comes at eight o’clock and is 
dinner. Food in 
but well served. 

of the other European 


occasions. 

The last invitation you will accept on this trip is for 
dinner in the land of the Eskimoes. You arrive early 
only to find your hogtess boiling seal meat in snowwater 
You look about for familiar cooking 
The Eskimo woman 
When 
dinner is ready she places the steaming pot on the 
You will use your fingers 


over a lamp. 
utensils but not one is to be seen. 
is stirring the meat) with a piece of whalebone. 


floor and bids you sit down. 
to eat the meat. You find the greatest delicacy on an 
Eskimo menu is fat, 
the horns of oxen arg passed around. 
into the meat juic¢ in the pot. For dessert you will 
have some dry befries which the Eskimoes pick in 


After the meat, cups made from 
You dip your cup 


their short summer 
find that dried reindeer meat is a popular Eskimo dish; 
if ground to powdeft and mixed with fat it will keep a 
long time. The flesh of the bear, fox, wolf, and musk- 
rat are also used for food. An Eskimo who kills a 
walrus or a whale is very fortunate for he will have food 
enough to last the entire winter. 

There is one article of food you will find on every 
menu the world around and that is—milk. 


On talking to your hostess you 
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AN AVALANCHE ON PINKENKOGL 


N THE SUNSET the 
snow on old Pinkenkogl’s 
towering crest was pink as strawberry 
ice-cream, pink as the cheeks of Willie 
Lache, who, with a 
clutched to his heart, 
up the trail toward home. 
hour and a half he had 


glow 


box 
scrambled 
For an 


Christmas 


trudged 


looked 
down on Semmering 
and the wonderful Aus- 
trian Tyrol. But for 
the moment, none of 
this interested Willie. 
He was torn between 
his desire to get home 
quickly in order to 
show his mother the 
box and the necessity 
for stopping now and 
then to open it 
peer within. ‘‘ Just one 
more look,” hethought, 
sitting down by the 
side of the trail with 
feet dangling over a drop that would have made you 
and me dizzy. What a treasure! Willie fingered the 
knife lovingly, hazarded a flip of the ball, giggled 
joyfully at a chocolate bar, and then examined with 
great curiosity two articles which he had never before 
owned. ‘A tooth brush,” said he knowingly, and 
then, ‘‘How d’ye get inter this thing?” 
the top of a tube of paste. It gave. 


have 


and 


7 


Willie 


He wiggled 
“Oh Goody!” 


By Elsie Graves Benedict 


























Lache and his home 


he exclaimed, wild with excitement 
—‘It’s pink!’ 
Just then he felt a queer shuddering in the 
snow under him. His heart gave a great 
leap, and then, being a born mountain- 
eer, almost instinctively his sturdy 
legs leapt also, and only just in time. 
and all that. 
ridge of snow on which Willie had been 


There was a rush—a roar 





sitting plunged thous- 
7 . ands of feet below. Too 
© terrified even to think, 
for a moment he stood 
then 
turned and fled up the 
trail. Heran and ran. 
When he reached his 
house, opened the door, 
and found him- 
self within, he could 
hardly speak. ‘“‘The 
all and knife are 
g-g-gone, mother,’’ 
he stammered. ‘‘The 
Mer-mer-merican Jun- 


there staring, 






in the Austrian Tyrol Z 

lors sent ’em and the 
choc’late, too, but they fell with the snow.”’ Mother and 
father looked on uncomprehendingly. ‘‘What’s this?” 
asked the latter pointing to Willie’s left hand. A look 
He did not 
realize he was still clutching the toothbrush and tube. 
“Oh!” he cried joyfully. “It’s not so bad after all! I can 
play ‘The Health Game’ in school, (unscrewing the top) 


And—look, dad 


of radiance spread over the boy’s face. 


the pink paste got here anyway.” 


IMPROVING THE SCHOOL GROUNDS 


LANTING flowers along the side- By Everett Pad gett for wild vines to be trained over them. 


walk to make it look fresh and 

pretty will improve the looks of 
our school grounds. We will want to clean the grounds, 
for if we had visitors they would think that the grounds 
had been blown up with dynamite. 
looks that way now with all the big stumps and clods of 
earth. But we will not try to move the earth on the 
south side of the building for it will be fine to plant 
grass on. 

Anybody will tell you that painting anything makes 
it look better, so we are going to paint the ‘ 
and swings, and whitewash the trees and fence. 
thing white makes any old thing look better. We are 
also going to trim the trees so they will look prettier in 


It sure enough 


‘ocean wave” 
Any- 


the spring and summer. We will want to patch up the 
fence for what place doesn’t look ugly with great gaps 
in the fence? 
wagons bringing coal in the summertime when we are 


We want to make a pretty drive-way for 


Of course, we 
want to move the tree stumps unless we could arrange 


enjoying ourselves away from home. 


. Grade Pupil, Columbia, Tennessee 


to be 
don’t 

We 
want to plant wild vines and pretty new trees all 
over the school grounds. 


want the school 
kept clean on the inside. We 
want it pretty on the outside and ugly within. 


Ne also 


We want to keep the windows 
We will plant a fruit orchard 
where the pear and apple trees are. We can sell them 
and give the money to the poor starving children across 
the ocean. 


clean inside and out. 


Then next we will want to make an incinerator to 
burn all the dirty lunch papers. The incinerator is 
Then we will mark 
off playgrounds such as basketball, football grounds, 


baseball diamonds. 


made with stones, wire, and sticks. 


Then we will fix the girls’ voiley- 
ball grounds up too. We will build an archway over 
both gates and put running roses on it, I think it will 
We will 
also plant a vegetable garden and the money we make 
will go toward the fund that is going to help needy chil- 
dren for their schools, food, clothing, and toys. 


improve the looks of the grounds quite a bit. 
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a Girls’ dormitory of Philippine Normal 
Rizal Hall, University of the Philippines, is School shows progress in higher education 
named for a great Filipino, Dr. José Rizal 


Acultured Filipino woman wear- 
ing dainty hand-worked dress 


Filipino women show rare creative skill It is estimated that there are 45,000,000 
in making delicate embroidery and lace cocoanut trees in the Philippine Islands 


The Filipinos have an autonomous form of civil government under a Governor General appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Governor General Leonard Wood is here shown addressing University students in Manila 
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Is this not a charming reception committee of Filipino Juniors? There are over 480,000 Juniors in the Philippines 


CHEERY PHILIPPINE MESSAGES 


N THE PHILIPPINE Islands one 
glimpses rice paddies with native 
plowmen and water-buffaloes silhouetted against the 

horizon, fields of sugar-cane, and picturesque water- 
courses dotted with cascos or native boats. Wholly 
within the tropics, the group is made up of 3,141 islands. 

The Junior Red Cross is extensively organized among 
the schools of the Philippines. The enrollment re- 
corded during the past summer was approximately 
483,000 girls and boys in 2,584 schools. ‘“‘We are 
indeed glad to know that there are young hearts full of 
eager desire to know something about our ways of 
living and our life in school,” is a message from Philip- 
pine Juniors found in a quantity of portfolios, essays, 
and bits of handwork sent to Juniors in the “States” 
by their distant Pacific co-wo1kers. 

‘Manila is the capital city of the Philippines and 
has a population of over 266,000,” writes another young 
Filipino. ‘‘ Manila Bay,” he says, “‘is so big and wide 
that many ships can be seen always. Sometimes I take 
a walk to the Luneta and stay along the shore to see the 
beautiful scene of Manila Bay at sunset, and sit on 
the rocks and play.’ Along the shore are many beauti- 
ful shells. At night the water is smooth and shallow. 
The breezes blow softly over its surface. 
brightens the whole scene. 
of various sizes anchor. 


The moon 
On the shore ‘banoas’ 
A little further can be seen 
fish traps which are commonly used by the Filipinos.” 

It would be hard to imagine some school groups 
being silent on the playground for even a minute be- 
fore marching into their classrooms. But a “period of 
silence”’ is part of the regular program of Juniors of the 


sixth grade of the Mabini Intermediate School, Manila- 


In telling about their school, these Juniors write: 
“Our classes begin at 7.30 a. m., but we are required 

to be on the school yard before that time. The ‘first’ 

or ‘silence’ bell rings at 7.30. We immediately form 


By Harold B. Atkinson 


our lines.after a brief period of com- 
plete silence and then we sing ‘ Amer- 
ica,’ ‘Philippines, My Philippines,’ or ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ Another bell rings and we go to our rooms. 
We read much about America and we love your coun- 
try as much as we love ours. Our school closes at 1.00 
p. m.” 

The Philippines are noted for their number of re- 
markable volcanoes. ‘‘Mayon volcano,” writes. a 
Junior, “‘is the most beautiful mountain in the Philip- 
pines. It rises out of the province of Albay in an un- 
broken curve and faces the Pacific ocean without a 
frown. On its top rests the clouds that mingle ‘with 
the changeful hues of the morning sky.” 

Every country of the world has its great men. Per- 
haps the greatest Filipino leader and patriot was Dr. 
José Rizal, who endeavored by his writings to further 
the cause of his people. The establishment of freedom 
of speech and of the press, and the protection and ‘up- 
lifting of many of the more backward tribes, are mile- 
stones in the march of the Philippine peoples towards a 
higher civilization. A province of the Philippines is 
named in honor of Dr. Rizal and Juniors of the town 
of Malabon, in that province, tell about their life. 

‘There are many industries in which the people are 
engaged,”’ they say. ‘‘Chief among them are fishing, 
weaving, and farming. ‘The dwellings of the rich are 
made of stone with iron roofing. The houses of the 
well-to-do are made of nipas and wood. But the 
houses of many natives are made of such weak mate- 
rials as bamboo, cogan, and nipas, which make them an 
easy prey of storms. The people of the Philippines 
are very hospitable. If ever any stranger comes, he is 
welcomed and is given the best room in the house and 
the best food that the family can afford. We all 
hope that you are as happy in the ‘States’ as we 
are here!” 
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Boston school boys and girls have taken to the annual Christmas 
box activity of the Junior Red Cross with a spirit that is inspiring 


oeaee: refugee children were not forgotten by a 


group of Los Angeles, California, Juniors at 

Thanksgiving time. A big case containing 87 
layettes, 227 flannel jackets for infants, 6 flannel petti- 
coats, 4 wool shirts, and 24 cotton-flannel blankets, was 
started on its journey of good-will across the Pacific. 





Toy Day was celebrated by Knoxville, Tennessee, 
Juniors on November 3. They gathered together all 
of their broken toys and took them to the various fire 
engine houses to be repaired and painted by the willing 
firemen. These new toys were then distributed to 
needy children of the city. 


Although the ice closes in around the Labrador coast 
very early and so prevents the passing of ships to the 
remote fishing villages, one 
more boat went north last 
fall. Aboard this ship was a 
large package of babies’ 
shirts and woolen sweaters, 
made by Juniors of Boston, 
Massachusetts. In addition 
to these articles of warm 
clothing, there were several 
attractive and interesting 
portfolios that are bringing 
joy to those children in the 
far North who are closed in 
by the long wintry season. 


At a recent fair in Win- 
chester, Virginia, the Jun- 
iors equipped and super- 
vised the ‘Kiddie Koop” 
where they cared for several 
hundred children during a 
four-day carnival. 

“The Junior Red Cross 
Christmas boxes (tobe filled) 
went like hot-cakes,”’ writes 
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Cartoon by L. A. Marshall, ex-serviceman in hospital 


“The way they feel about Junior Red Cross 
jam in Marine Hospital 19, San Francisco” 






How Juniors Help 
Others tobe Happy 


the Red Cross Chapter Secretary at St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. ‘‘They were the means of getting eleven 
towns in our county enrolled in the Junior Red Cross.” 


The Junior Director for the Philippine Islands writes, 
“It would have done your heart worlds of good to have 
seen the Junior Red Cross boys and girls come over to 
headquarters in the afternoons to help assemble Red 
Cross roll call materials and fill envelopes. They were 
so interested in it that they arrived ahead of time.” 

Free text books are not furnished in Jefferson Parish, 
Louisiana. Juniors have accordingly purchased $210 
worth of school books, which they are lending to chil- 
dren who are unable to buy the books they need. 


On Armistice Day, November 11, more than 500 
children of Albert Lea, Minnesota, presented the 
Junior Red Cross Pageant, ‘‘The Court of Service,” 
which served as a formal opening of the annual mem- 
bership roll call of the American Red Cross. 


“A Junior Life Saver in two weeks”’ is the record of 
eight-year-old Yvonne Mooers of Grass Valley, Cali- 
fornia. She passed the life-saving test with a per- 
centage of 98, the highest in her class. 


Two undernourished babies of Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina, needed milk. Milk 
donated was delivered by a 
Junior to the babies every 
day. It was found out later 
that this same Junior was 
bathing the five children of 
one of the families. 

Junior boys, through the 
Manual Training Depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,schools, made 
600 pieces of doll furniture 
whichwere used in trimming 
store windows during the 
Red Cross membership roll 
call. They also wrapped 
11,000 packages of material 
for roll call workers, tacked 
25,000 automobile pennants 
to staffs, distributed posters 
and auto pennants,attached 
Red Cross banners to park- 
ing signs and helped at head- 
quarters after school and on 
Saturdays. 
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OUR PIGEONS 


By Kenneth Patterson 
5-B Grade, Pierce School, Washington, D. C. 


SUPPOSE you will think it very queer to have pigeons in a school 


| to have them have families, and live there. 


Its opening is turned toward the room so we 


whatever else it may be. 
but is very comfortable for the pigeons. 

They lay eggs, just the same as any other bird, right 
in their old box. The eggs resemble the chickens’ 
eggs, only they are not quite as large, and all of them 
are pure white. They are about one inch long and 
have the shape of a chicken egg. 

They set on them, too, and wait patiently for the 
little ones to break the shell and come out, which takes 
from two to three weeks. When they break the shell 
and come out, and the mother tries to teach them how 
to take a bath and things they ought to know, is about 
the most interesting part of the pigeons’ life to watch. 
The mother bird won’t dare to get off the nest, where 
the two precious eggs lay, unless she has to get food 
for herself, and then the father takes her place on the 
nest, for the eggs must be kept warm. 

» The baby pigeons, or squabs, do not look pretty, but 
they grow pretty as they grow larger and some day 
they may be even as pretty as their dear mother. Well, 
they must be fed and they are too young to go out into 
the wide world to feed themselves, so the mother just 
has to feed them, for it is very necessary. The squabs are 
about the size ofa baby chicken when they area week 
old. When the mother teaches them to fly, she will stand 
on the window sill and flap her wings and the smaller pi- 
geons do the same. They do this to exercise their wings. 

Of course the pi- 


I suppose 
you will think, too, that they would annoy us in our studies 
by flying around in the room, but the pigeons we have do not. 
They have a box just outside the window on the window sill. 
may be able to 
see them and yet it will protect them from the rain, wind, or 
It is just a plain wooden box, 


E 





Angelina, of the Udine Day Nursery, in Italy, which 

has been assisted by American Juniors, blows 

kisses of gratitude across the ocean to America 
much, which I doubt. The pigeons have adventures 
but not many, for the older birds are large enough to 
look out for themselves. It is mostly the little ones that 
are always getting into trouble and mixups. Once one of 
the young pigeons, not knowing how to fly, accidentally 
fell off of the window sill, and was rescued by the janitor 
of the building. They have many adventures such as this, 


Crane and Crow Tag 


The players are divided into two teams, the Cranes 
and Crows, who each have a goal at opposite ends 
of the ground. At a signal from the leader, the 
sides advance to the center of the ground and 
stand in two lines facing each other. The leader 
then calls either Cr-ranes or Cr-rows. Whichever 
side she names must run for their goal pursued by 

the other team which 





geons have habits just 
like human beings. One 
of them is to take their 
daily bath, which I 
think you would enjoy 
very much watching. 
They come in the 
school room, too, some- 
times and fly around, 
and sometimes they 
cannot find a place to 
get out. When we sing 
the pigeons sit on the 
window sill and listen 
as if they liked it very 


“Our Pigeons.” 
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One of their habits is to take a daily bath 


may capture and keep 
all they catch before 
the goal is reached. 
Both sides then return 
to the center when the 
leader again may call 
the name of a team, 
either the same one or 
the other, trying al- 
ways to keep the ele- 
ment of surprise in the 
game. The side having 
the largest number of 
players at the end of 
the game wins. 
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EAR JUNIORS: 
The average American boy and girl is inter- 
ested in some degree in athletics and wholesome 
play. Games are played according to rules, and true 
sportsmanship demands that all abide by the rules. 
The players themselves see to it that rules are complied 
with, that no Such 
sports develop teamwork, which means cooperation, 
and frequently call for the display of a high sense of 
honor. 
The story is told of a recent track 
event in which two runners were con- 
tending. One stumbled and fell 
prone on the ground. Instantly the 


unfair advantages are taken. 


other runner stopped, and waited 
for his opponent to get to his 
feet and start again on an equal 
footing. The runner who volun- 
tarily waited for his rival to re- 
cover himself showed a sense of 
fair play that is coming to be ex- 
pected everywhere, and 
is improving the conduct of the 
entire world. 

Wherever Junior American Red 
Cross playgrounds have been es- 
tablished abroad this spirit of fair- 
play and teamwork has _ been 
introduced. Who can say how far 
this wholesome influence extends? 
In most cases where Junior Amer- 
ican Red Cross playgrounds have 
been established, as one of the 
educational and relief activities 


made possible by your National 
Children’s Fund, the children di- 
rectly benefited have not known 


what real play is. Many of them 
have led unnatural lives of suffering. 
This is certainly true of the coal-mining 
section of Belgium, the devastated vil- 
lages of France, even on the ramparts 
of Paris, and in the Testaccio quarter of 
Rome. And in all such instances the 
Junior American Red Cross play- 
grounds have been introductory simply, and the respec- 
tive countries will take over and develop the ideas 
taught by their friends, the school children of the 
United States. 

One of the most striking proofs of the importance of 
the playground extension work of the Junior American 
Red Cross was given at the official opening of a stadium 
at Abbeville, district of the Somme, France, in the 
early fall of 1922, when the Field Director for France 
of the Junior American Red Cross, the only woman 
amnong about 200 of the most distinguished men of the 
French Republic, was awarded the Academic Palms, 
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True sportsmanship calls for 
fair play under all conditions. 
A hockey player, United States 


which award carries with it the title, ‘‘ Honorary officer 
of the University and officer of the French Academy.” 
“This decoration of the ‘Palmes Academiques’ is given 
to very few and only for conspicuous assistance to the 
educational movement of France,’’ declares a report 
from the European Headquarters of the Junior Amer- 
ican Red Cross in Paris. 

A part of the stadium at Abbeville had been reserved 
for children, and was completely prepared and equipped 
by the Junior American Red Cross. 
It was turned over to the children of 
Abbeville and a specially trained play- 
ground director during an elaborate 

festival held in connection with the 
opening of the whole stadium. A 
high commissioner of the French 
Ministry of War, who is director 
of playgrounds and physical edu- 
cation for France, was present. In 
an address to a great throng of 
people the high commissioner made 
it clear that the old idea of phys- 
ical education merely as a prepara- 
tion for army service had been ex- 
ploded, and that playgrounds and 
athletic events prepare the future 
citizens of France for more peace- 
ful occupations. 

Juniors of all ages will appreciate 
a letter from a small boy in Le Ris, 
France, where a Junior American 
Red Cross playground has been 
installed. He writes in part as 
follows: 

‘“‘In the name of my comrades I 
thank you for your generosity and 
the kind thought you have had in 
building this beautiful playground 

which gives us so much pleasure. What 

good games we have! I think that the 
climbing ropes are the most interesting 
part of the playground because I am 
still a little boy. The big boys prefer 
the volley-ball and the basket-ball, but 
I find these games a little difficult. 
The big boys let us play with their football. The little 
tots play in the sandbox, and we show them how to build 
tunnels which they are delighted to crawl through. 

“You see, dear Americans, you have found a means 
to give pleasure to all the children of the colony—the 
big ones, the little ones, and the middling ones. 

“In the name of my comrades, I thank you once 
more. The girls have made a doll to send you, but we are 
clumsy and have collected among ourselves to buy some 
postcards that we will send you, showing this country 
where we would be so glad to see you some day.” 

AusTIn CUNNINGHAM. 





